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In print, true, Shaw's plays do not appear unduly wordy.
This is because words that become verbiage on the stage
may well remain felicitous literary ornament when read.
Not only does acting dispense with many words that would
otherwise be needed to convey an author's meaning, but the
eye works much faster than the ear, and a page can be read
that much faster than its content can be delivered across the
footlights. Plays, however, are written to be acted, and
producers are not concerned with what is only read.
The plays read well. By all means, then, let well alone.
Let the plays remain as they are, full-worded, and be
enjoyed, as now, in books. Producers do not ask Shaw to
deprive the world or posterity of a single word he has ever
written or wants to preserve: they ask only that, in addition,
there should be available an acting version of his drama,
Eruned of verbiage, cleared of undergrowth.    Had he been
;ss enamoured of his own work, none would have been
better qualified tba^i Shaw to prepare such a version.    As
it is, others with the good of his plays at heart will continue
to prune them for the stage.
For it must not be thought that the Shavian ban on cuts
is effective. It is frequently flouted and evaded. In Saint
Joan's first production, for instance, while it is true there
were no official cuts, at least two of the cast were asked
with a wink from the producer to 'forget' this line and
that. Even at Malvern, the Shavian citadel, Joan herself,
in the wispy person of Elisabeth Bergner, systematically
made cuts, and when caught by Shaw replied disarmingly
that she would not have made them had she known he was
in the theatre. Nor, has the writer ever hesitated to prune
a Shaw play to its greater glory. The test of gbod pruning
is an audience's unawareness of it. On one occasion In
Good King Charles's Golden Days was severely but care-
fully pruned of more than fifteen hundred of its first nine
thousand words or so, with the astonishing result that no
one suspected that so much as a sacrosanct comma was
missing. Every one was happy: those that had seen the
play before detecting in it a sparkle not previously there;
while those that had only read it or were seeing it for the
first time were at a loss to account for its reputation for